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SUFFRAGE AND A WOMAN'S 
CENTENARY 



BY IDA HXJSTED HAEPER 



Throughout the United States during these Autumn 
months will be celebrated the centennial birthday of one of 
America's greatest women — Elizabeth Cady Stanton. She 
was born in the historic village of Johnstown, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 12, 1815, at a time when her father, Judge Daniel Cady, 
had just been elected to Congress. " Perhaps the excite- 
ment of a political campaign in which my mother took the 
deepest interest may have given me the strong desire I have 
always felt to participate in the rights and duties of govern- 
ment," she says in her delightful Reminiscences. 

Elizabeth Cady was born a rebel. Her first recollection 
was of hearing the neighbors say about a new baby sister : 
' ' "What a pity it's another girl ! ' ' And so she rebelled against 
being a girl. She rebelled because of the severe restrictions 
that were placed on children in those early days. She was 
in constant rebellion against the hampering clothes put on 
little girls, and because they were forbidden to share in the 
sports of boys. Later she rebelled bitterly against the 
gloomy teachings of Calvinism which prevailed in her Pres- 
byterian home. She was in such a state of revolution when 
her brothers went to college that her parents sent her to 
Emma "Willard's noted seminary at Troy, then the only in- 
stitution for the advanced education of girls. When she 
read in her father's law books the terribly unjust laws for 
women, she planned to cut them all out, and learning of it 
he said : ' ' That would do no good ; when you are grown up 
you must go to Albany, tell the legislators all you have seen 
and heard in this office of the sufferings of women under 
these laws, and persuade them to pass new and better ones." 
He little thought that he was sounding then the keynote of his 
daughter's life. 
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It is seldom considered how young Mrs. Stanton was 
when she poured out her rebellious soul in that famous 
Declaration of Principles and set of Resolutions, the Wo- 
man's Bill of Rights. She was only thirty-two years old 
when in the well-ordered home of Mary Jane McClintock, 
at Waterloo, in Western New York, one lovely Sunday morn- 
ing, that Magna Charta was written. Lucretia Mott and her 
sister, Martha C. Wright, of Auburn, were there, attending 
the Friends' Yearly Meeting, and they counseled together 
while Mrs. Stanton drafted their ideas and her own into 
those memorable words. Three days later, July 19 and 20, 
1848, the meeting they had called — the first Woman's Rights 
Convention — assembled in Seneca Falls, N. Y., then Mrs. 
Stanton's home. 1 The Declaration set forth in unmistak- 
able language the inferior and unjust position of woman in 
State, church, law and society and the Resolutions demanded 
complete redress. All were adopted unanimously (except 
the one for the elective franchise), and they were signed by 
one hundred men and women. 

This action seemed prophetic, for now all these demands 
have been so extensively granted as to make their universal 
acceptance eventually certain, while the progress for the 
suffrage has been very slow and the battle is still at its 
height. Mrs. Stanton never ceased her work for the fulfill- 
ment of every demand, — that for the franchise above all 
others, — but in her closing years, when she was very desir- 
ous of discussing political issues, her last rebellion was 
against the constant admonition of her beloved friend, Su- 
san B. Anthony, not to do so and make enemies to the cause 
of which she was the great exponent. ' ' Must I forever sit 
on the gate post and sing ' suffrage, suffrage,' " she would 
say, " when there are so many vital things I long to talk 
about! " Her long and splendid life was finished a few 
weeks before her eighty-seventh birthday, October 26, 1902. 

The imperishable monument to Mrs. Stanton and all who 
have worked for the freedom of women is the steady prog- 
ress along every line which their life touches, until now, 
when the one-hundredth birthday anniversaries of all the 
pioneers are near, the end of the contest is in sight. This 
would have been reached through the gradual process of 
human evolution, even if no voice had been lifted, no hand 



1 History of Woman Suffrage, vol. 1, p. 63. 
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stretched out, if no brave souls had struggled and sacrificed 
for it, but it would have required many generations instead 
of the short span of almost a single life. 

In that first Declaration of Woman's Rights, which was 
modeled after the Declaration of Independence, with Man in 
general substituted for King George, and Woman for colo- 
nists, occur these indictments : 

He has never permitted her to exercise her inalienable right to 
the franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to laws in the formation of which 
she had no choice. 

He has made her, if married, in the eye of the law civilly dead ; 
has taken from her all right in property, even to the wages she earns. 

He has made her morally an irresponsible being, as she can com- 
mit many crimes with impunity provided they be done in the pres- 
ence of her husband. . . . The law gives him power to deprive 
her of her liberty and to administer chastisement. 

He has so framed the laws of divorce . . . as to give all 
power into his hands. 

He has taxed her to support a government which recognizes her 
®nly when her property can be made profitable to it. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtaining a thorough educa- 
tion, all colleges being closed against her. 

He has monopolized nearly all the profitable employments, and 
from those she is permitted to follow she receives only a scanty 
remuneration. He closes against her all avenues of wealth and dis- 
tinction which he considers most honorable to himself. As a teacher 
of theology, medicine, or law she is not known. 

There were more of these indictments, which gave a true 
statement of the inferior and unjust position of women in 
the middle of the last century, and the resolutions adopted 
at this historic convention declared a revolution. It was 
needed in countless directions. In 1851 Miss Anthony and 
Lucy Stone met in the home of Mrs. Stanton to confer with 
Horace Greeley on admitting women to the New York Peo- 
ple's College, then about to be organized. This was after- 
wards merged in Cornell University, with complete co- 
education. Two years later — 1853 — found Mrs. Stanton 
at a temperance convention, and Miss Anthony at a 
teachers' convention, declaring the right of women to speak 
from the public platform. The following year they were 
demanding that whenever women were on trial in the courts 
there should be women in the jury box. That same year, in 
the first address ever presented by a woman to & Legisla- 
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ture, Mrs. Stanton appealed to that of New York for the 
mother's equal guardianship of her children. In 1868 the 
two were making the fight through their paper, The Revolu- 
tion, for an eight-hour day and equal pay for women. 

Mrs. Stanton was a strenuous advocate of reform in wo- 
man's dress, insisting that there must be freedom of body 
as well as of mind and soul, which was impossible with the 
heavy, unsanitary clothing of early days. She made various 
experiments before adopting the loose, comfortable costume, 
open at the throat, which she wore to the end of her days. 
She welcomed the advent of the bicycle and the bicycle dress, 
and she rejoiced when women began to participate in the 
outdoor sports of men. 

At the time of Mrs. Stanton's birth in 1815 it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to educate girls beyond a little home in- 
struction, but fifteen or twenty years later they were sent 
from the most progressive families to the few boarding 
schools in existence. She herself had this opportunity, and 
she made constant demand for the higher education of wom- 
en until she saw it answered in the opening of Vassar in 
1865, the first of the important women's colleges, where 
later she sent her own daughters. Soon afterwards the 
State Universities began opening their doors to women, and 
long before the close of the century the question of facilities 
for the education of women equal to those for men was for- 
ever settled. The result has been another answer to the 
demands of that first Woman's Rights Convention in the 
entrance of women by the thousands into all the professions 
and into countless positions of trust and profit, but as yet 
their chances are not equal to those of men, for various rea- 
sons, social, economic, political. The process of adjustment 
has been and will be slow, but it is gradually advancing. 

Coincident with the beginning of evolution along many 
lines was that of the laws, which held women in absolute sub- 
jection. The wife, as declared in that immortal document 
of 1848, was " civilly dead," recognized only after she be- 
came a widow by the law which gave her a life interest in 
one-third of the husband's real estate, if he had any. She 
was unable to own property of any kind, to transact busi- 
ness, to sue or to testify in court, to have the wages she might 
earn, to exercise any legal control over her children or to 
retain them in case of divorce, though she might be the in- 
nocent party. No stronger appeals for human freedom were 
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ever made than those of Elizabeth Cady Stanton for the re- 
lease of wives from this legal slavery. The first link in the 
chain was broken when, in the very year of her famous con- 
vention, New York by special statute enabled wives to hold 
property. She lived to see such statutes in effect in almost 
every State and the wife's standing in court the same as the 
husband's; the wife able to transact business and control 
her wages in over three-fourths of them; the unjust 
" dower " law abolished in more than half; divorce laws 
generally equalized and favorable to giving the children to 
the mother; and equal guardianship in more than a dozen 
States. In a few States the laws are still very unjust to 
women; in many there is some discrimination against them, 
but on the whole they justify the optimistic belief that ulti- 
mately they will be adjusted on a basis of equity to both men 
and women. 

The industrial revolution in the life of women has proba- 
bly been the most radical and complete, as it has carried mil- 
lions out from the restricted boundaries of the home into the 
world. The households into which Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and her contemporaries were born were factories which 
made almost every article used in the daily life of the family, 
and the woman of that day was master of scores of occupa- 
tions. The industries which were gathered under that one 
roof are now scattered among hundreds of manufactures, 
and the women have followed their work. Partly as the re- 
sult of this exodus and the organization of domestic labor 
outside the home there began the co-operation of households 
in apartments for the well-to-do and tenements for the poor, 
vastly lessening the tasks of housekeeping. The ultimate re- 
sults of this tremendous industrial revolution among women 
cannot be estimated. Out of it is being developed a new type 
— the business woman — rising from the ranks of employees 
and assuming financial responsibility. The new regime has 
brought still another class into existence — those freed from 
the former demands of domestic life and without the neces- 
sity for self-support. Their energy and capacity have found 
an outlet in clubs and societies whose membership extends 
into millions, and the scope of these is boundless. The abil- 
ity of women for organization and for conducting great 
meetings has been an amazing revelation. Mrs. Stanton her- 
self was one of the founders of the largest association of 
women in existence, the International Council. 
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Equally notable has been the social revolution in the life 
of women. Not in any respect was she more closely re- 
stricted than in social customs and requirements. Elizabeth 
Cady is quoted as saying in the nursery: " I wonder why 
everything we like to do is a sin? I'm so tired of that ever- 
lasting ' no, no, no ! ' " Finally her sister and she decided to 
do as they liked and take the consequences, a plan which she 
followed all her life. Existence for woman used to be a con- 
tinuous succession of " Thou shalt nots," and it was long 
after the middle of the last century before any release from 
the social conventions was permitted. These have gradually 
dropped out of sight, however, as more and more women 
have emerged from seclusion into publicity, until now in per- 
sonal and social life they are almost as unrestricted as men. 

Reviewing, then, the century that has passed since Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton was born, we find a continuous record of 
revolutions in the status of woman : in the church ; in greater 
athletic freedom ; in education — a most essential requisite of 
progress ; in the law, and in the industrial world. 

It was inevitable that along with all these evolutionary 
processes should come political revolution. This was not the 
end but the beginning, for that first Woman's Rights Con- 
vention declared in its resolutions: " It is the duty of the 
women of this country to secure to themselves their sacred 
right to the elective franchise." Mrs. Stanton and her emi- 
nent contemporaries contended always that the suffrage was 
the basic right, and, though they demanded and worked for 
all the others, they insisted that these would be far more 
speedily obtained if women had the influence of the fran- 
chise. There are sufficient reasons why this most important 
of revolutions should have been the last to succeed — fore- 
most of these is the fact that it is the only one which required 
the consent of a majority of men. Had this been necessary 
with the others, most of them would still be in the future. 
Another very strong reason is because it has met with far 
more opposition than all the other reforms combined. 

The only fitting tribute which can be paid to Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton is to commemorate this centennial year of her 
birth by such victories for the cause to which she devoted 
over fifty years of her life as will assure its universal tri- 
umph in the near future. 

Ida Httsted Hakpbb. 



